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as well as his latest. Horatio Walker, 
besides a painting in oil, is represented by 
a group of four water colors, one of which 
is entitled "Turkeys." The examples of 
the work of both Wyant and Homer Mar- 
tin are interesting pictures, and Inness 
is represented by his "Pool in the Woods." 
Whistler's "Venice" is in this collection, 
as is also the portrait of his brother, 
Dr. Whistler. The latter is a wonder- 
fully beautiful example of Whistler's 
rare art, being subtle in character and 
charming in color. It is a rare example, 
and one with which the art loving public 
is not familiar because this Whistler has 
not been exhibited before. 

The Artists' Association of Pittsburgh 
will hold its second annual exhibition in 
the fall in the Carnegie Institute gal- 
leries. It will be of importance locally, 
showing what Pittsburgh artists are do- 
ing and can do, and should also prove of 
National interest. A number of those 
who will exhibit have pictures hung in 
all the important exhibitions of the coun- 
try. Many painters who were born in 
Pittsburgh and have gained an interna- 
tional reputation have signified their 
willingness to join the organization and 
will be asked to exhibit in the fall. 
Among them are John W. Alexander of 
New York and Mary Cassatt and Henry 
O. Tanner of Paris. 

For a number of years the question of 
an adequate art school in Pittsburgh has 
been agitated. It is now, apparently, set- 
tling itself. The last gift of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie to the Carnegie Technical 
Schools has made new studios possible 
and with the opening of the September 
term the Art Department, which has been 
overcrowded for some time, will have the 
equipment of a regular art school with 
the special advantages of supplementary 
study afforded by the Carnegie Institute 
galleries. 

The prospects for the 
notes from Annual Exhibition of 
Chicago 0il Paintings and 
Sculpture by American artists which will 
be held in the Art Institute from Novem- 
ber 11th to December 27th are uncom- 



monly good. The Palmer, Harris and 
Cahn prizes and the purchases of the 
Friends of American Art, which are very 
substantial, contribute much to the im- 
portance of this exhibition. The Jury 
will be composed of William Sergeant 
Kendall, Charles H. Davis, Louis Betts, 
E. C. Tarbell, Frank Duveneck, J. M. 
Korbel and Lorado Taft. In New York 
Mr. Francis C. Jones, treasurer of the 
National Academy of Design and chair- 
man of the Exhibition Committee of the 
American Federation of Arts, will repre- 
sent the Art Institute, and in Paris Miss 
Sara Hallowell as usual. 

A large decorative painting, "Joan of 
Arc at the Court of Chinon," by Boutet 
de Monvel, has recently been purchased 
by the Art Institute. It is a large and 
brilliant work and its installation has been 
a difficult problem. On account of its 
vivid and peculiar coloring, with marked 
contrasts of light and. shade, it demands 
unusual setting, such as the darkened 
chapel for which it was painted. Some 
very remarkable ancient Egyptian ob- 
jects, low reliefs on stone, mummy masks, 
and vases, have been acquired and it is the 
intention soon to rearrange the whole 
collection of Egyptian and classical an- 
tiquities. 

It was noted in the last number of Art 
and Progress that the attendance at the 
Art Institute was greatly increased by any 
special attraction on the lake front. Fur- 
ther evidence of this fact was given at the 
time of the Aviation Meet in August when 
for ten consecutive days the attendance 
averaged over 16,000 a day. On Sunday 
afternoon it mounted up to 36,609. 



NEWS ITEMS 

At Florence, Italy, will be held from 
November, 1911, to June, 1912, the Sev- 
enth Exposition of Fine Arts organized 
by the Association of Italian Artists of 
that city. The State Department at 
Washington has been notified by the 
Italian Ambassador that the participation 
of American artists is specially invited 
and desired. 
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The first of October the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, will set forth a 
special exhibition of Colonial Silver and 
Paintings assembled by the Society of 
Colonial Dames of New York. The col- 
lection will embrace examples of the work 
of silversmiths of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and the South. Among the 
paintings to be shown will be works by' 
Copley, Blackburn and Smibert. 

Lenbach's well-known portrait of 
"Professor Emerson" has recently been 
purchased from the Catherine Wolf Loril- 
lard fund for the Metropolitan Museum. 
This painting has for some time been ex- 
hibited as a loan in the Art Institute of 
Chicago. The Metropolitan Museum is 
to be congratulated upon its acquisition 
as it is an important example of Len- 
bach's work. 

The Art Association of Indianapolis 
has during the past summer been holding 
a notable little exhibition of small bronzes 
by American Sculptors in the John Her- 
ron Art Institute. Seventy-nine works 
were comprehended in the catalogue, and 
among the sculptors represented were 
Chester Beach, Anna V. Hyatt, Abastenia 
St. Leger Eberle, Anna C. Ladd, Eli 
Harvey, Isidore Konti, and Hermon A. 
MacNeil. 

The Art Commission of the City of 
Yonkers, N. Y., has awarded Messrs. 
A. E. P'oringer and Vincent Aderente, 
of New York, the commission for the dec- 
oration of the north wall and ceiling of the 
Council Chamber at Yonkers for which 
forty designs were entered in competi- 
tion. Both of these painters have served 
in the past as Mr. Blashfield's assistants, 
but they have also to their credit several 
independent works. 

A memorial exhibition of the work of 
the late Frederic Porter Vinton will 
open at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
about the middle of October and con- 
tinue through November. It is planned 
to make the exhibition as completely rep- 
resentative as possible of Mr. Vinton's 
career. 



IN THE MAGAZINES 

In the September number of the Scrib- 
ner's Magazine is published a paper on 
"Design," by Kenyon Cox, which it is to 
be hoped will have wide reading. The 
greatest weakness of modern art is, Mr. 
Cox declares, the relative neglect of what 
is ordinarily called composition, but 
which he prefers to call by the "good old 
word design." "As design is the under- 
lying and unifying principle of every 
work of art," he says, "so it is the classic 
principle, par excellence, the principle 
which makes for order and stability and 
clarity and all that the Classic Spirit 
holds most dear." Mr. Cox names 
Raphael as "the greatest master of for- 
mal design that the world has seen," and 
with him, so far as portraiture is con- 
cerned, he places Holbein. Millet and 
Corot are cited as painters whose works 
are dominated by design. In the same 
magazine is found, in the "Field of Art," a 
short article by Montgomery Schuyler on 
"Stray Statues," which points out anew 
some of the absurdities in the monuments 
we have erected to our heroes. "The Water 
Side of Antwerp," described by Ralph D. 
Paine, supplies good arguments for the 
improvement of the water fronts of 
American cities. Almost the entire num- 
ber of the Architectural Record for Sep- 
tember is given over to "The Building of 
Pittsburgh," which includes a thoughtful 
description by Montgomery Schuyler of 
"The Terrain and the Rivers," "The 
Business Quarter," the "Civic Center," 
the "Modern Auditorium Church," and 
the "Homes of Pittsburgh," of which 
numerous photographic illustrations are 
given. A second instalment of the Let- 
ters of Stanford White to Augustus Saint 
Gaudens is published in the same maga- 
zine. In the Harper's Magazine one of 
Mary Cassatt's recent paintings of a 
"Mother and Child" is seen engraved on 
wood by Henry Wolf, and in the Century 
is Timothy Cole's wood engravings 
of "Franz Snyder's Wife," by Van 
Dyck, owned by H. C. Frick, Esq., as 
well as a lithograph by Joseph Pennell, 
of the Coronation scene in Westminster 
Abbey. 



